When Auto Workers Sit Down 

THE BATTLE OF FLINT 



By STUART MEFFAN 

If the Detroit section of the Auto 
Front enjoyed surface quiet (noth- 
ing was even remotely quiet actu- 
ally), Flint had several very dra- 
matic days, which will never be 
forgotten either by its .workers or 
the rest of the American Labor 
movement. While the purpose of 
this article is to show the effect of 
'these events on the sit-downers a 
little introduction is necessary. 

In the first place Flint is a com- 
pletely G.M. town. Its population 
of 150,000 people lives almost en- 
tirely thru the operation of the 
huge Chevrolet, Buick & Fisher 
Body plants. The DuPonts went 
into the business of building work- 
ers homes in Flint very thoroly. 
The proletarian nature of the town 
is outwardly expressed in the poor 
drab homes in the town itself, the 
tiny subsistence farms on its out- 
skirts, and the lack of a fairly well 
to do middle class neighborhood. 

When the workers in Fisher 
Plants 1 and 2 sat down, the effect 
was as if another Peasants Revolt 
had broken out. At first the local 
officials were stunned and did noth- 
ing. Then they became enraged. 
Never having dreamed that they 
could be defied in what they con- 
sidered their own home, they could 
not conceive what kind of resistance 
they were to encounter. G.M. threw 
Flint's tiny police force into action 
against the "impudent upstarts" 
in Fisher No. 2. Considering the 
workers lack of preparation, a won- 
derful job was done at the now his- 
toric battle of "Bulls Run" in Flint 
on Jan. 11th, 1937. The police re- 
tired drenched and beaten. This 
writer has listened to two accounts 
by eye-witnesses of this fight with 
one deep regret — that they were 
not recorded, as they were master- 
pieces fit for the archives of the 
class struggle. 

The National Guard was imme- 
diately brought into town. The ef- 
fect on the sit-downers was terrific. 
They began to view the fight as one 
between the workers as a whole 
and the rest of the world — if nec- 
essary. Government became to them 
not an instrument above and im- 
partial to all the people but some- 
thing to be considered favorably if 
in agreement with their wishes, 
but to be fought if taking an op- 
posite view. This concept was work- 
ed out finally to its logical conclu- 
sion in that magnificent telegram 
sent by the sit-downers of Fisher 
No. 2 to Governor Murphy in the 
latter days of the strike. I quote 
in part: 

"Unarmed as we are the intro- 
duction of the militia, sheriffs or 
police with murderous weapons will 
mean a blood bath of unarmed 
workers. 

"The police of the city of Flint 
belong to General Motors. 

"The sheriff of Genesee county 
belongs to General Motors. 

"The judges of Genesee county 
belong to General Motors. 

"Only yesterday the judge who is- 
sued this injunction said of you, 
'to hell with Governor Murphy.' 
It remains to be seen whether the 
Governor of the state also belongs 
to General Motors." 

Murphy never in his life has had 
the issue put so squarely up to him. 

The sit-downers immediately got 
busy and barricaded the plants in 
very complete fashion. Bullet proof 
steel barred the windows of Fisher 
No. 2 with holes left of sufficient 



size to allow hose nozzles to be in- 
serted from the inside. Tons of 
stocks were moved in front of the 
entrance doors. All workers were 
armed with such cudgels and black 
jacks as could be fashioned out of 
pieces of stock. Picketing and pa- 
trolling on the inside became a se- 
rious duty. A workers army was 
being forged, and a workers lead- 
ership developed. 

In Fisher No. 1 where there had 
been no trouble, the workers took 
charge of the street (the main 
highway entering Flint from the 
South) , while those in the plant 
dug in for a long siege. The double 
cross by G.M. in the first stages 
of negotiations at Lansing with the 
withdrawal of strikers from plants 
in other cities served to tighten up 
matters still more. The Flint sit- 
downers realized that upon them 
alone was the burden of holding 
G.M. at bay. They sat a little 
tighter. 

Then on Feb. 1st the union made 
a daring and risky move. It pulled 
the huge Chevrolet Plant. In Plant 
No. 9 where some of the most ex- 
perienced union men in Flint were 
located it was expected the Com- 
pany would mass its big army of 
imported gun thugs, stool pigeons, 
and company guards, naturally ex- 
pecting trouble in such a strong 
quarter. The union men were to sit 
down nevertheless and give this 
mob as great a fight as possible, 
thereby permitting men in other 
plants located all together in a 
group, to sit down with more 
chance of success. The strategy 
worked. The workers in No. 9 un- 
armed except for stock, withstood 
tear gas, vomiting gas, revolvers 
and clubs for half an hour. They 
were finally driven out, but the bat- 
tle was won. 

Hundreds of union men were sit- 
ting down in plant No. 4. While the 
fight was on, the Womens Emergen- 
cy Brigade marched up and down 
outside Plant No. 9 and, when the 
tear gas began to fly, did a wonder- 
ful job of breaking all the lower 
windows of the plant, allowing 
fresh air to get to .the battling 
workers inside. Some idea of what 
it was like inside can be gained 
from the fact that almost everyone 
of the 500 or 600 people on the out- 
side were affected by the tear gas, 
including this writer. This display 
of heroism by these workers in 
Plant No. 9 was the turning point 
of the strike. G.M. was helpless in 
the face of such militancy on the 
part of its workers. 

Many were badly injured in this 
struggle. The thugs seemed whip- 
ped from that time on. Some of us 
patrolling Plant No. 4 were in- 
formed by sit-downers that at least 
100 thugs were still in the old hos- 
pital in the back part of the plant. 
We located them, but could do noth- 
ing from the outside. There were 
many among them armed. We 
waited in agony. At mere threats 
from the sit-downers inside they 
vacated. They had had enough. 
Even good wages could not make 
up for their lack of spirit. They 
attempted a feeble attack from 
Plant No. 8 which immediately ad- 
joins PJant No. 4 but an inter- 
change of hose play between them 
and the sit-downers resulted in dis- 
aster for them. Under protection 
of the National Guard which had 
now surrounded the whole area of 
the Chevrolet Plants and Fisher 



No. 2 they slipped away. 

The Chevrolet sit-downers pro- 
ceeded to barricade themselves in 
as though to stay till domesday. 
They could be a bit more confident 
now with a force of several hun- 
dred men who had been thru the 
fire already that day. However, 
they prepared to take no chances. 
For the time being at least we felt 
we could breath more freely. Rein- 
forcements poured in from Detroit 
and other auto towns, and relieved 
many of us who had been on the 
scene all day. Tired but cheerful 
we left for home. Though we could 
not have said so then, we had just 
witnessed the battle that won the 
strike. 



